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San  Francisco , Sept.  10,  1850. 

Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  Pastor  1st  Congregational  Church,  San 
Francisco  : 


Dear  Sir: 

The  desire  having  been  very  generally  expressed  by  your  parishoners 
and  others,  that  the  Sermon  delivered  by  you  on  the  8th  inst.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor,  should  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  the  conviction  felt  that  the  sentiments  therein  advanced 
would  be  of  public  utility — we  in  their  behalf,  respectfully  request  a 
copy  of  the  same  for  that  purpose. 

With  respect  we  remain 

Your  Ob’t.  Serv’ts., 

JOHN  D.  HUNT, 
SAMUEL  ADAMS, 
EDWARD  P.  FLINT. 


San  Francisco , Sept.  10 tk,  1850. 

Gentlemen  : 

1 have  this  day  received  your  request  for  a copy  of  my  late  Sermon. 
As  it  was  written  for  the  public  benefit,  I have  no  objection  to  any 
disposal  of  it,  for  that  purpose,  that  you  and  others  may  think  best. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

T.  DWIGHT  HUNT. 

Messrs.  John  D.  Hunt, 

Sam’l.  Adams, 

Edward  P.  Flint. 
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SERMON. 


“ The  Lord’s  voice  erieth  unto  the  city,  and  the  man  of  wisdom  shall 
see  thy  name  : hear  ye  the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it.” 

[Micah  6:9. 

Most  unexpectedly  are  we  in  mourning.  As  by  a 
thunderbolt  are  we  riven  and  bereaved.  Where  but 
yesterday  stood  the  soldier,  the  conquerer,  the  ruler, 
there  now  rises  up  before  us  only  the  perishable 
monument  of  human  greatness  and  glory.  The  nation- 
al press  has  sent  to  us  its  badges  of  mourning.  In  the 
autumnal  windsthat  blow  over  us,  we  seemed  to  hear 
the  wail  of  a weeping  people.  In  the  booming  minute 
gun ; in  the  flags  of  a mighty  fleet,  floating  heavily  at 
half-mast ; in  the  thoughtful  sadness,  the  subdued 
voice,  the  slackened  pace,  the  suspended  business,  the 
solemn  pageant  of  public  grief,  we  have  been  impress- 
ed with  a painful,  sense  of  our  national  loss.  To  the 
grave  around  which  all  parties  and  names  have  met 
and  wept  we  would  also  come  ; for  we,  too,  have  lost  a 
father  and  a friend.  The  soldier  has  fallen,  but  we 
feel  as  though  more  than  the  successful  soldier  had 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  As  citizens  of  this 
new  State,  we  feel  more  interest  in  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased than  merely  as  the  captor  of  Monterey,  or  the 
hero  of  Buena  Vista.  The  late  President,  whose  death 
we  lament,  was  the  early  the  constant  and  the  fearless 
J trend  of  California  ; ancl  therefore  with  peculiar  feel- 
ings we  mourn  over  his  decease.  We  would  throw 
an  imperishable  evergreen  upon  his  coffin.  We  would 
give  a block  of  our  golden  rock  to  the  monument  that 
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may  be  erected  to  his  memory.  We  would  do  more : 
we  would  engrave  his  name  and  worth  on  our  hearts, 
and  in  the  records  of  our  State  history,  hand  down 
his  public  acts  to  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  those  who 
shall  come  after  us. 

But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the  place  for  eulogy. 
God  hath  spoken — let  the  nation  hear.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  “ The  Lord’s  voice  crieth  unto  the 
city,  and  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name : hear  ye 
the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it.”  If  in  this  mourn- 
ful providence,  we  will  see  the  hand  and  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  learning  nationally  and  individually  the  lessons 
He  designed  to  teach,  He  will  not  have  visited  us  in 
vain. 

Nor  here  would  I presumstuously  enter  the  secret 
place  where  God  works  out  His  vast  designs.  “Clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  Him.”  “ Thy  way  is  in 
the  sea  and  Thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  Thy 
footsteps  are  not  known.”  “ Thy  judgments  are  a 
great  deep.”  He  who  standing  on  the  narrow  isthmus 
dividing  two  oceans,  and  looking  from  however  great 
a height  on  the  one  and  on  the  other,  can  compass  but 
a span  of  the  vast  expanse  whose  waters  roll  and  meet 
beyond  the  Poles.  So  a creature  of  time,  dwelling  on 
the  margin  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  can  see  only 
yesterday  and  to-morrow,  all  he  can  see  and  know  of 
eternity,  and  of  that  “God  who  inhabiteth  eternity.”  A 
child  on  the  vessel’s  deck,  looking  off  on  the  ocean, 
can  as  well  compass  its  length  and  breadth  and  pene- 
trate its  hidden  depths,  and  comprehend  that  power 
and  that  wisdom  which  heave  its  gentle  swell  in  the 
calm,  or  drive  its  mountain  waves  before  the  tempests, 
as  he  who  lives  in  peaceful  or  troublous  times  can  com- 
pass immensity,  or  comprehend  the  infinity  and  the 
mystery  of  Him  who  “ setteth  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning.” The  providences  of  God  are  vast  and  compli- 
cated. Their  working  is  not  merely  for  a moment. 
They  are  not  for  one  result  alone.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  individual,  generation,  age,  or  world. 


They  are  connected  with  all  that  is  past  and  all  that 
is  to  come.  All  God’s  acts  above  and  beneath  the 
sun  are  a connected  whole ; the  same  great  ends  being 
always  in  view,  however  contradictory  and  destruc- 
tive one  part  may  appear  to  be  to  the  other.  The 
links  of  the  chain  appear  often  to  be  broken  and  dis- 
connected, but  the  chain  is  complete  that  binds  man 
to  his  Maker  and  all  temporal  things  wTith  eternal. 
The  wheels  of  a complicated  piece  of  mechanism  re- 
volve in  various  and  opposing  directions,  apparently 
working  against  each  other,  and  reversing  each  other’s 
motions ; and  it  is  only  by  seeing  how  one  is  connect- 
ed with  another  that  we  can  know  how  the  power 
applied  to  the  first,  accomplishes  the  design  for  which 
all  are  united.  And,  as  one  link  of  a chain  tells  us  not 
what  are  bound  together  by  the  first  and  the  last;  and 
one  wheel,  or  the  cursory  sight  of  many,  betrays  not 
the  design  of  the  inventor;  so  from  one  act  of  Provi- 
dence the  interpreter  cannot  of  himself  determine  the 
voice  of  God.  However  great  the  event,  he  can  trace 
but  few  of  its  connections  with  the  past  and  the  future. 
Be  it  the  birth  or  the  death  of  a ruler,  the  rise  and 
the  fall  of  an  empire,  the  creation  or  the  destruction 
of  a world,  it  is  but  one  scene  in  the  grand  panorama 
of  events,  a few  of  which  only  are  seen  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  generation,  and  the  whole  of  which  are  seen 
at  a glance  by  God  alone. 

Nor  is  this  all.  One’s  view  of  the  providences  of 
God  depends  much  on  his  education.  Perhaps  still 
more  depends  on  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind. 
Two  individuals  looking  at  the  same  landscape,  would 
behold  different  features  and  describe  the  same  scenes 
differently.  Two  commentators  will  from  the  same 
text  derive  different  views  and  substantiate  opposing 
theories.  So  different  observers  of  a sudden  visitation 
of  the  Almighty,  such  as  wrar,  pestilence,  famine,  or 
unlooked  for  death  in  high  places  and  at  a critical 
juncture,  w ould  as  differently  conjecture  why  God  sent 
the  calamity.  Most  cautiously,  therefore,  should  we 
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interpret  a providence  like  the  present,  in  which  God 
has  most  signally  yet  mysteriously  addressed  us.  The 
faith  of  the  untutored  Indian,  who  “sees  God  in  clouds, 
and  hears  him  in  the  wind,”  is  as  beutiful  as  it  is 
simple.  And  so  far  as  nature  teaches  the  aboriginal 
tribes  the  doctrine  of  a particular  providence,  opera- 
tive at  all  times  and  in  all  events,  both  in  the  natural 
and  the  moral  world,  her  instructions  are  in  harmony 
with  the  clearer  revelation  of  God’s  written  word.  But 
nature,  unaided  by  revelation,  always  leads  to  supersti- 
tion. The  simple  tribes  hide  themselves  before  the  ap- 
proaching tempest,  as  from  the  approach  of  an  angry 
God,  who  riding  on  the  blackening  clouds  as  His  chari- 
ot, flashes  the  lightning  from  His  eye,  and  mutters  His 
curse  in  the  rolling  thunder.  And  such  a view  many 
Christian  expositors  take  of  all  the  ills  of  life.  In  some 
instances  it  is  the  correct  view.  In  others  it  is  true 
only  in  a restricted  sense.  In  others  still  it  is  false. 
Job’s  three  comforters  have  had  many  successors. 
Nor  has  the  opinion  been  confined  to  the  Jews  that 
they  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  “were  sinners 
above  all  others.”  Fire,  flood,  pestilence,  earthquakes 
and  war  have  often  been  the  fearful  agents  with  which 
God  has  punished  individuals  and  nations ; but  for 
other  purposes  than  judgment,  and  with  other  feel- 
ings than  anger,  has  He  sometimes  sent  anguish  to 
the  bosom  of  a family,  or  clothed  a city  or  a nation  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  That  disposition  is  as  unenvia- 
ble as  it  is  wrong,  which  sees  in  every  sign  of  the 
times  a foreboding  of  evil,  and  in  every  death  a judg- 
ment of  Heaven.  Many  a reformer  has  been  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  while  the  seducer 
and  corrupter  of  youth  has  grown  old  in  his  crimes. 
The  lightnings  of  heaven  have  kindled  into  flames  the 
house  of  God,  or  the  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  and  the 
poor,  while  the  play-house,  the  distillery,  or  the  house  of 
infamy  has  been  strangely  preserved  from  surrounding 
fires.  Usurpers  sitting  on  thrones  stained  with  blood, 
with  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  millions,  with  the  dungeon 
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and  the  inquisition  opening  their  doors  on  every  light- 
bearer  and  truth-teller  in  the  land ; these  have  sometimes 
outlived  the  generation  they  enslaved,  and  left  an  un- 
broken yoke  to  their  successors,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chosen  ruler  of  freemen,  beloved  and  honored  alike 
lor  his  excellencies  as  a man  and  a sovereign,  has  fallen 
ere  his  reign  had  reached  its  noon.  At  a period  when 
his  firm  hand  seemed  more  than  ever  needed  to  guide  us, 
he  has  been  swept  from  the  helm  by  a wave  of  that  sea 
which  shall  roll  over  all  the  living.  They  in  whose 
gloomy  vision  every  cloud  is  charged  with  bolts,  and 
who  in  every  storm  at  sea  can  think  only  of  w recks  along 
the  shore,  such  may  behold  in  this  calamity,  a judgment 
of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  so.  But 
we  w ill  not  thus  presumptiously  interpret  the  voice  thus 
suddenly  coming  to  us  from  the  invisible  world.  It  is  one 
of  those  events  in  which,  it  is  true,  we  behold  the  hand 
of  God,  but  in  which  hand  we  dare  not  say  there  is  a 
sword.  In  such  a death,  at  such  a time,  we  behold  a 
mystery  which  future  events  may  make  plain.  It  is  a 
step,  in  the  dark  it  is  true,  in  wThich  God  is  leading  us,  as 
a people,  through  successive  scenes  to  our  ultimate  desti- 
ny. Still,  God  has  spoken,  and  we  may  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  His  voice.  It  is  not  for  nought  He  has  cast  down 
one  and  raised  up  another.  Therefore,  while  we  would 
not  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty,  nor  presume  to 
tell  just  why  He  has  thus  dealt  with  us,  we  may 
nevertheless  dwell  with  profit  on  some  truths  which  this 
Providence  has  called  to  mind  and  illustrated. 

We  have  been  reminded, 

1 . First — That  God , as  a Sovereign , is  present  with  us 
and  rules  over  us.  The  vacant  chair  of  State  has  a sig- 
nificant, though  a different  language,  as  the  uhand  writing 
on  the  wall .”  On  the  battle  field  where  our  late  chief 
magistrate  obtained  his  military  fame,  God  may  not  have 
been  acknowledged  as  the  God  of  battles,  who  gave  vic- 
tory to  him  and  defeat  to  his  foes.  In  the  after  struggle 
of  party  with  party,  in  which  contest  he  was  again  tri- 
umphant, God  may  not  have  been  recognized  as  He  who 
elevated  him  and  not  his  rival,  to  the  sovereignty  of  a 
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of  the  whole,  as  peacefully  as  if  the  legitimate  heir  to 
an  ancient  throne.  The  defeated  rival  gathers  not  his 
friends  around  him  to  dispute  the  place  or  divide  the 
power.  The  nation,  just  divided  in  preference,  just 
clashing  in  the  heat  and  confusion  of  a political  con- 
test, are  now  one  in  their  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
the  majority,  one  in  their  adherence  to  the  adminis- 
tration thus  created.  Differences  of  opinion  still  con- 
tinue ; but  common  interests,  secured  only  by  union, 
and  a common  patriotism,  in  which  the  love  of  an  un- 
divided country  prevails  over  every  sectional  feeling, 
bind  North  to  South,  and  East  to  West,  and  all  in  one / 
The  death  of  our  late  President  has,  in  a still  more 
critical  juncture,  corroborated  this  most  welcome 
truth.  Perhaps  not  since  the  organization  of  our  gov- 
ernment have  sectional  contests  more  threatened  our 
dissolution.  Not  for  years  has  the  dome  of  our  Capitol 
so  trembled  over  the  storm  of  fierce  debate.  In  the 
heat  of  passion,  senators  forgot  their  dignity,  and 
swords  were  drawn  to  cut  the  ties  that  bind  us  as  a 
people.  Sectional  feeling  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
up  even  that  of  party,  and  in  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
threats  were  made  and  language  used,  unworthy  of 
freemen  and  Americans.  Men  not  easy  to  be  alarmed 
began  to  be  troubled.  The  most  incredulous  were 
made  to  see,  that  though  disunion  was  not  at  hand, 
yet  the  elements  of  such  a catastrophe  were  more  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  than  they  cared  to  believe.  Men 
accustomed  to  plead  with  God,  carried  up  their  appre- 
hensions to  Him  avIio  alone  could  bring  order  out  of 
confusion.  Not  that  in  the  sober  judgment  of  our 
national  legislators  danger  really  existed ; for,  of  their 
own  number,  and  from  all  portions  of  the  land,  did 
men  most  nobly  come  up  to  the  altar  of  a common 
country,  and  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  the  Union, 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  North  or  South.  But  on  the 
part  of  many,  passion  had  supplanted  reason,  and  stub- 
bornness refused  conviction.  A surrender  or  a com- 
promise seemed  impossible.  Every  day’s  debate 
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seemed  only  to  increase  the  irritability,  and  widen  the 
separation  of  mutual  friends.  But  into  this  scene  of 
strife  a new  actor  suddenly  entered.  He  had  been  there 
before,  and  for  awhile  hushed  the  noisy  chamber  into 
silence.  He  had  touched  the  lips  of  one  whose  elo- 
quence had  for  forty  years  moved  the  nation,  and  sealed 
them  forever.  Political  friends  and  antagonists  had 
borne  him  to  his  resting  place,  and  mingled  their  tears 
over  a fallen  brother,  while  all  parties  forgot  their  dif- 
ferences, and  united  in  his  eulogy.  But  the  bold 
silencer  came  again ; simultaneously  into  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  before  the  people.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  nation’s  home,  “a  ghastly  figure  waved  las  skeleton 
arm,  and  all  was  still  !”  President  Taylor  was  no  more  ! 
Death  had  conquered  the  conqueror.  Past  animosities 
were  forgotten.  Bereavement  reconciled  contending 
brethren.  No  party  mourned  the  loss  of  a leader,  for 
all  parties  mourned  the  loss  of  a patriot  and  a father. 
One  common  sentiment  pervaded  the  nation.  The 
pulse  of  all  the  members  beat  in  harmony,  showing 
that  they  were  one  body,  and  throbbed  to  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a common  heart.  The  devotion  of  the  illustri- 
ous deceased  to  the  Union  was  the  theme  of  universal 
eulogy.  Brave  on  the  battle  field  to  defend  the  flag 
of  his  country,  and  equally  firm  and  bold  on  the  field 
of  political  strife  to  defend  the  constitution,  and  maintain 
the  Union  of  these  sovereign  States,  his  praise  is  on  the 
lips  of  all.  This  united  voice  of  a great  people  is  a 
surer  index  of  their  attachment  to  the  Union  than  all 
the  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  the  deceased  on  the  floors 
of  Congress.  It  is  one  of  the  consolations  connected 
with  this  public  calamity,  that  at  so  important  a junc- 
ture the  feelings  of  the  whole  nation  have  been  soft- 
ened, and  a strength  of  attachment,  and  a community 
of  sympathy  and  interest  have  been  so  universally  ex- 
hibited. This  leads  to  a 

3.  Third  truth  illustrated  by  this  death,  viz  : the  easy 
operation  and  hopeful  permanency  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. I have  just  alluded  to  the  quiet  succession  of 
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one  chief  magistrate  to  another  in  the  result  of  an 
election.  More  certain  is  it  that  one  so  elected  will 
be  inaugurated  as  our  President,  than  that  any  existing 
monarch  will  be  succeeded  by  the  legitimate  heir  to 
his  crown.  Kings  and  Queens  have  of  late  trembled, 
not  for  themselves  merely,  but  also  for  their  children. 
In  the  convulsions  that  have  so  recently  shaken  old 
established  thrones,  the  faith  of  the  world  in  the  sta- 
bility of  monarchies  has  been  weakened.  In  the  flight 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  exile  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
even  the  Czar  of  Russia  may  learn  that  Siberia  may  be 
his  home.  The  Pope  has  indeed  returned,  the  yoke 
is  again  on  the  neck  of  Hungary,  the  waves  of  popular 
rage  break  no  longer  at  the  feet  of  Emperors  ; but 
enough  clouds  yet  flit  across  the  distant  horizon  to  tell 
that  the  elements  of  the  lulled  storm  are  still  there. 
We  have  rejoiced  in  the  fact — but  we  will  not  boast — 
that  when  crowns  fell  and  thrones  tottered,  and  anar- 
chy threatened  all  existing  institutions  in  the  old 
world,  the  President  of  these  States,  with  no  aristoc- 
racy to  support  him,  no  estate  or  title  to  sustain  him, 
and  no  body  guard  or  standing  army  to  embolden  him, 
sat  as  securely  and  safely  in  his  chair  of  office  as  a 
father  at  the  head  of  his  family.  And  that  seat  every 
President  has  expected  to  fill,  except  removed  by 
death,  till  the  term  of  his  office  should  expire.  Not 
one  has  trembled  for  his  place.  Not  one  has  fled  from 
the  Capitol.  Fearlessly  has  he  sometimes  vetoed  the 
favorite  bills  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and 
yet  the  complaints  of  the  nation  ended  in  no  violence. 
And  now,  for  the  second  time  since  our  political  exist- 
ence has  death  vacated  the  office,  and  for  the  second 
time,  also,  has  his  successor  gone  peacefully  up  to  fill  the 
place.  In  the  simple  mode  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion another  has  taken  his  oath  and  been  clothed  with 
his  authority.  In  France  the  sudden  deatli  of  the  old- 
est son  of  Louis  Philippe,  rendered  it  morally  certain 
that  that  remarkable  sovereign  would  have  no  succes- 
sor; and  even  now,  under  republican  forms,  the  death 
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of  Napoleon  would  undoubtedly  be  the  occasion  of  a 
political  revolution ; but  with  us  not  a faction  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  not  a relative  of  the  deceased 
laid  claim  to  preference.  He  alone  whom  the  law 
made  eligible  advanced  to  the  post  where  his  prede- 
cessor had  fallen  : a central  pillar  in  our  national  edi- 
fice was  suddenly  broken,  but  the  arch  of  our  Union 
fell  not,  for  another  pillar  rose  up  silently,  yet  firmly 
on  the  vacant  pedestal,  and  strength  and  permanency 
were  secured.  For  a day  we  halted,  in  honor  to,  and 
in  mourning  for,  the  dead  ; but  on  the  morrow,  with 
subdued  feelings,  yet  unaltered  step,  set  forward  again 
on  the  march  to  our  high  destiny.  This  renewed  evi- 
dence of  the  perfection  and  stability  of  our  cherished 
institutions  is  worthy  cause  of  public  thanks  to  God. 

4.  A fourth  welcome  fact,  illustrated  by  this  death 
is  the  strong  hold  which  religious  truth  has  on  the  con- 
science and  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen.  This  has 
been  evinced  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  last 
words  of  the  deceased  were  seized  and  dwelt  upon  as 
evidence  of  the  well-being  of  his  soul.  Men  of  politi- 
cal and  literary  celebrity,  though  despising  the  bands 
of  any  particular  religious  faith,  yet  often  on  public 
occasions  have  paid  eloquent  tributes  to  the  Bible  and 
to  the  institutions  and  influence  of  Christianity.  Le- 
gislators, sceptical  in  their  belief  and  corrupt  in  their 
lives,  have  not  unfrequently  passed  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  the  gospel  they  despised,  and  on  the  deca- 
logue ; every  command  of  which  they  trampled  under 
foot.  Such  eulogies  are  for  public  effect.  They  are 
an  expression  of  the  worth  of  Christianity  to  the  na- 
tion as  a nation.  They  are  not  an  appreciation  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  a personal  possession,  but  an  occasion 
like  the  present  calls  forth  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
nation  individually.  A few  moments  in  the  life  of  the 
hero  suddenly  absorb  more  of  the  public  interest  than 
all  his  past  years  : those  few  moments  were  his  last. 
He  had  watched  with  intense  solicitude,  when,  with 
a few  men  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  : but  he  had 
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now  reached  the  banks  of  a more  fatal  river  and  must 
cross  it  alone  ! That  he  would  breast  the  flood  brave- 
ly, all  knew  ; but  alone  as  he  was,  would  he  meet  friend 
of  foe  on  that  opposite  shore  ? This  was  the  solicitude  oi 
millions.  His  reports  ol  his  marches  and  his  triumphs 
from  the  scenes  of  the  late  war  were  read  with  the 
devotion  of  admiring  countrymen,  but  he  was  now  on 
the  last  death  watch  from  which  no  mortal  returns. 
That  his  step  would  be  firm,  even  to  his  fall,  none 
doubted.  But  what  word  came  from  the  soldier’s  lips  as 
his  comrades  found  him  dying  on  the  field?  This  last  re- 
port men  read  with  trembling  and  with  tears.  As 
with  a small  band  he  fought  at  fearful  odds,  capturing 
walled  and  towered  cities  and  routing  disciplined  ar- 
mies, an  astonished  nation  crowned  him  with  a fade- 
less wreath,  and  laid  up  for  him  a merited  reward. 
That  reward  they  had  given  him  ; but  from  the  midst 
of  his  honors  he  was  called  forth  to  his  last  battle. 
He  was  summoned  to  meet  an  invincible  foe.  That 
he  feared  not,  none  were  disappointed  to  hear.  But 
how  met  he  the  great  destroyer? — with  what  mortal  honors 
did  he  crown  his  memory  as  he  fell?  This  is  the  question 
on  which  an  anxious  people  waited  with  suspense. 
As  a soldier  he  was  at  that  moment  forgotten.  As  the 
President  of  their  choice  they  thought  not  then  of  his 
fading  honors.  Asa  dying  man  the  public  mind  was 
inquisitive,  if  he  were  prepared  to  die  ? And  the  mor- 
tal struggle  was  over — the  public  anxiety  seemed  to 
ask  “is  it  well  with  his  soul  ?”  It  was  with  his  moral 
character,  rather  than  his  military  or  civil,  survivors 
seemed  most  concerned.  It  was  so  at  the  death  ol 
the  lamented  Harrison.  When  official  announcement 
was  made  of  his  decease  it  was  told  as  a matter  of 
most  welcome  intelligence  that  his  death  was  “calm 
and  resigned.”  As  evidence  of  his  piety,  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Bible  were  mentioned,  which,  on  the  day 
ol  his  inauguration  he  bad  purchased  and  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  President’s  mansion.  As  evidence  of 
his  faith  unto  the  last,  was  published  in  every  paper 
the  fact,  that  on  his  dying  bed  he  expressed  his  inten- 
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tion  to  have  connected  himself  with  a Christian 
Church.  So  with  the  departed  Taylor.  In  his  last 
hours  the  bodily  physician  gave  place  to  the  physician 
of  the  soul.  With  death  fully  in  view,  he  exclaimed 
with  his  last  audible  words  : — “I  am  prepared — I have 
endeavored  to  do  my  duty.”  These  words  are  found 
in  every  eulogy  since  his  death.  With  satisfaction 
and  hope  have  they  been  heard  and  read  by  all.  This 
interesting  fact  discovers  a natural  conscience  in  the 
heart  of  man , which,  in  an  honest  hour  condemns  the  in- 
fidel and  approves  the  Christian.  It  betrays  even  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sceptic  his  secret  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  soul  and  the  necessity  of  some  prepara- 
tion to  meet  a holy  God.  The  satisfaction  with  which 
that  dying  sentence  has  been  universally  read  and  re- 
peated shows  the  conviction,  even  in  the  mind  of  the 
vicious,  that  to  die  peacefully  one  must  at  least  have  “« 
conscience  void  of  offence .”  In  those  memorable  words 
the  important  truth  has  been  taught,  that  to  die  calm- 
ly, one  must  live  faithfully ; and  in  the  construction 
put  on  this  dying  testimony  the  world  have  acknow- 
ledged that  at  least  tlte  faithful  discharge  of  duty  is  ne- 
cessary to  a fearless  death  and  a hopeful  immortality . 

This  leads  to  the 

5.  Fifth  and  last  truth  I shall  mention  as  painfully 
illustrated  by  the  death  of  Taylor,  viz  : the  readiness 
•with  which  men  everywhere  seize  on  any  expression  or 
event  that  will  confirm  them  in  a delusive  hope.  Infidels, 
overlooking  the  awful  deaths  of  Voltaire  and  Paine 
and  Sir  Francis  Newport,  have  always  read  and  reit- 
erated with  fatal  satisfaction  the  tranquil  death  of  Da- 
vid Hume.  Moralists,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  a 
righteousness  better  than  their  own,  or  the  need  of  a 
mediator  between  them  and  God,  other  than  own  vir- 
tue, integrity  and  useful  lives,  failing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a Christian  triumph  and  mere  absence  of  dread, 
have,  with  evident  complacency  spoken  of  the  ‘peace’ 
and  ‘composure’  of  multitudes  of  worldly  men  who 
have  “died  without  a struggle  or  a groan.”  I have 
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.said  that  the  dying  expression  of  the  illustrious  Tay- 
lor has  been  read  with  pleasure  and  hope  by  all  inter- 
ested in  his  welfare.  In  reviewing  this,  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
If,  in  that  memorable  sentence  there  could  be  found  a 
solid  basis  on  which  to  build  a hope  of  heaven,  surely 
we  would  rejoice  without  trembling  or  a doubt.  The 
ground  of  hope  afforded  by  it  depends  on  its  mean- 
ing. Without  more  knowledge  of  his  religious  faith 
and  character  than  his  dying  words  discover,  we  know 
too  little  to  speak  with  confidence  of  his  immortal 
state.  We  know  not  whether,  with  any  reference  to 
the  future,  or  whether,  with  any  anticipation  of  the 
Judgment  he  expressed  that  readiness  to  die.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  his  meaning,  how  more  wor- 
thy of  a dying  man,  and  how  more  becoming  an  im- 
mortal being,  Were  his  last  words  than  those  of  a great 
statesman  who  went  down  to  the  grave  before  him— 
descended  from  a pious  ancestry — once  the  pupil  of 
the  immortal  Dwight,  finding  his  hour  at  hand,  he  cold- 
ly said,  “ I desire  nothing  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  nature.”  Though  learned  and  logical  to  an  unusu- 
al degree,  there  was  nothing  in  these  words  to  indi- 
cate a belief  in  a future  state.  He  had  been  nurtur- 
ed at  a Christian  hearth,  and  taught  in  a school  of  the 
pilgrims,  yet  in  the  hour  of  death  he  made  no  allusion 
to  even  the  faint  hope  of  immortality,  in  the  faith  of 
which  the  ancient  wise  men  died  : with  no  recogni- 
tion of  even  the  God  who  made  him,  or  of  any  duty 
or  responsibility  beyond  the  grave,  he  blindly  submit- 
ted himself  to  the  “ law  of  nature.”  How  delightful 
from  this  cold  scene  to  enter  the  chamber  of  the  dy- 
ing President.  The  voice  of  prayer  had  been  heard 
there,  and  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  had  uttered  the 
name  of  that  Savior  who  died  for  sinners.  Then  he 
spoke  his  last  words.  Those  words  declared  a con- 
science. They  avowed  a sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. They  expressed  the  necessity  of  some  prepara- 
tion, at  least,  to  leave  the  world. 
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But  I have  alluded  to  these  words  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead.  They  are  recorded  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory. They  are  on  the  lips  of  the  living.  Would  that 
all  the  dying  might  repeat  them.  A grateful  country 
will  cherish  them  as  the  last  testimony  of  a patriot. 
His  companions  in  arms  will  treasure  them  as  the  be- 
coming language  of  the  dying  soldier.  Many  of  his 
fellow  travelers  to  the  unseen  world  wish  he  had  said 
more.  But  further  than  the  desolate  chamber  where 
his  brave  spirit  left  its  broken  tenement  we  will  not 
trace  his  flight.  Charged  with  weighty  responsibili- 
ties he  has  gone  to  meet  his  God. 

We,  too,  must  go  to  meet  Him.  With  what  prepa- 
ration shall  we  go? 

Remember  it  is  one  thing  to  be  ready  to  die — it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  life 
beyond.  If  dying  be  all  that  is  before  us,  then  to  be 
reconciled  to  every  earthly  enemy,  and  to  perform  ev- 
ery earthly  duty  will  secure  us  a peaceful  death.  If 
that  be  all,  then  the  faithful  husband  and  father  may 
take  leave  of  his  family  “with  composure,”  for  he  has 
done  his  duty. 

The  statesman  whose  strength  has  been  expended 
in  the  national  councils  may  leave  without  regret  the 
halls  of  legislation,  and  laying  aside  his  manuscripts, 
when  he  must  calmly  resign  himself  to  the  “course  of 
nature,”  for  he  has  done  his  duty.  So,  too,  the  patriot 
soldier,  who,  under  orders,  always  obeys,  fearing  no 
foe,  and  ready  to  die,  may,  on  the  battle  field,  or  at 
home,  when  battles  are  over,  bravely  meet  the  last 
great  enemy,  and  die  without  a fear — for  lie  has  done 
his  duty.  If  human  responsibility  end  with  life,  then  the 
dying  man  of  a humble  or  a more  exalted  sphere  may 
not  fear  to  meet  his  companions,  his  countrymen,  or  the 
world— he  has  done  his  duty,  and  may  die  in  peace. 

But  there  is  a life  beyond  the  grave.  Our  responsi- 
bilities end  not  here.  We  are  accountable  to  God  as 
well  as  to  man.  We  sustain  relation  to  Him  as  well 
as  to  our  fellows.  We  are  subjects  of  a moral  govern- 
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ment,as  well  as  a civil.  We  are  under  Div  ine  laws  as 
well  as  human.  To  do  all  our  duty,  we  must  obey 
both.  Nay,  more;  the  Divine  law  is  higher  than  the 
human,  and  must  be  obeyed,  if  every  human  statute 
is  broken.  God’s  claims  upon  us  to  love  and  obedi- 
ence are  the  strongest ; and  first  in  order  is  our  duty 
to  Him. 

We  owe  duties  to  parents,  as  children  : to  kindred,  as 
kindred  ; to  the  community  as  citizens ; to  our  country, 
as  patriots ; to  the  world,  as  men.  And  well  for  our 
tranquility,  if  in  the  dying  hour  we  can  be  acquitted  at 
the  bar  of  human  accountability.  But  ire  are  accountable 
at  another  Bar,  for  to  God  we  owe  duties  as  creatures, 
and  not  as  creatures  only,  but  also  as  sinners.  As  our 
Creator,  we  owe  Him  reverence.  As  the  Author  of  all 
temporal  gifts,  we  owe  Him  gratitude.  As  the  ■ God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,”  and  thus 
to  us  sinners  the  Giver  of  all  spiritual  and  immortal  gifts, 
we  owe  him  our  hearts  and  our  lives.  From  your  earliest 
years,  and  with  a thousand  voices  has  He  commanded 
you  My  son ! give  me  thy  heart.  By  the  voice  of 
conscience  within  you,  by  every  Bible  you  have  seen,  bv 
every  temple  you  have  entered,  by  every  sermon  and 
prayer  you  have  heard,  by  dying  witnesses,  by  appre- 
hensions of  coming  judgment.  God  has  appealed  to  you 
to  ‘ repent  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist ."  Here, 
then,  is  a duty,  the  first  great  duty  of  man.  Have  you 
performed  it  ? 

You  tell  me  you  are  honest  in  your  dealings  with  your 
fellow  man.  But  do  you  render  unto  God  His  dues  ? 
You  violate  no  human  law.  But  do  you  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God?  You  fear  no  earthly  tribunal.  But 
are  you  ready  for  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  ? You 
fear  not  to  leav  e the  world.  But  are  you  perpared  to 
enter  Heaven  ? Remember.  No  fidelity  to  man  can  dis- 
charge your  duty  to  God.  When  all  earthly  judgements 
are  over,  the  final  judgment  is  yet  to  come. 

And  that  solemn  test  not  the  best  and  holiest  can  pass 
oil  his  own  merits.  Sinful  men  need  a Mediator,  and 
‘ Jesus Christ  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.” 
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Paul  had  c:  fought  the  good  fight,”  he  had  “ kept  the 
laith,”  he  had  “ finished  his  work,”  and  there  was  “ laid 
up  for  him  a crown,”  but  he  called  himself  the  “ chief  of 
sinners.”  He  had  the  assurance  of  hope,  and  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave,  but  he  was  not  the  victor.  His 
dying  testimony  is  “ Thanks  be  unto  God,  who  giveth  us 
th(  ' J Jl  L T 1 Jesus  Christ  ” 


friends.  The  inhdel  may  die  diverting  himself  and  his 
companions  with  a game  of  chance.  The  statesman  may 
die  correcting  his  speeches  for  the  public  press.  The 
soldier  may  die  as  the  great  and  the  brave  die.  But,  my 
fellow  travelers  to  the  grave,  and  to. the  Judgment  of  the 
Great  Day,  be  it  our  prayer, 

“ Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous , and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.” 


talking  socially  with  his 
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